The Crowd in  Peace and War

in this matter, of insignificant importance. The well-
being of the nation as a whole is the sole interest of the
national crowd. To it all individuals are alike. All
are mere units, one as good as another. The individual's
powers, interests, preferences, capacities, accomplishments,
do not come within its ken, unless they are employed
representatively in its service. It cares no more for the
life of one of them than for that of another, except in the
case of a crowd-representative. Leaving crowd-repre-
sentatives out of account, all other men are to it of equal
value and all alike are to be subordinated to its interests
and if need be, sacrificed to those interests.

The crowd accordingly, by every means in its power,
strives to impose this subserviency upon the individual.
It stigmatises as crimes those actions which are obviously
injurious to the social organism and which can be defined
and are capable of proof. Against these formal laws are
enacted and enforced by representative executive au-
thority. It stigmatises as vices actions injurious to the
individual or those which injure itself in a vague man-
ner and cannot be precisely defined, proved, and pre-
vented by force. These it attempts to suppress by the
power of public reprobation and by the exercise of every
kind of restraint that education, tradition, social struc-
ture, and any other discoverable agency employable in
its service can bring to bear. Further, the crowd that
imposes morals is not the mere body of living folk at any
given moment in the country or to be numbered in the
nation. It includes the generations that have passed.
Morals are not the invention of the people of to-day;
they have been slowly produced and continuously devel-
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